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We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness.”— Dec. Independe ne, US 











New Series—No. 3. Vor. III. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


“* IT tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever .”"—JEFFERSON. 


Selectev, 


From the Winchester Republican. 

ANTI-SLAVERY OONVENTION: 

We omitted to notice in our ast the proceedings of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention which convened in this town on 
the 2ist ult. It was composed of delegates from the socie- 
ties in Loudoun and Frederick, and was organized by the 
election of Joseph Hackney as president, and Thomas 
Wright as secretary. The sittings were beld openly in the 
town hall, and continued until the 23d. A variety of busi- 
ness was transacted, afl of which, we understand, will ap- 
pear in pamphlet form ina few days. The following ad- 
dress to the people of Virginia, adopted on the crear 

















has been handed us for insertion, for which we bespeak 
attentive perusal, satisfied that it will compare with t 
best publications which have appeared in our country of 
this important subject. 


ADDRESS 


Appress er rue Vircixia Convention ror THE ABOLITION 
or SLavert, ro rne Peorte or Vinciia. 


Fellow Citizens:—When the prosperity of a country j; 
declining—when an evil exists which is supposed to endap- 
ger the libertres of the people,—it becomes the solemn 
duty of every individual to investigate the causes of 
one, and the nature and the effect of the ether. In this 
country the obligation of this duty is inseperably con- 
nected with the character of its institutions. When we 
neglect it, we lose the character of the patriotic citizens 
of a free and independent republic, and endanger the 
prosperity of our country. In every well regulated com- 
munity, “the general welfare” is justly an object of univer- 
sal solicttude. To promote it, all minor considerations 
should be disregarded; and he would refrain from exposing 
an evil which is believed to be destructive to the best in- 
terests of society—which is dangerous to the peace and se- 
curity of his country,—fails to discharge a duty which he 
owes to the community of which he is a member, and 
the goveroment from which he receives protection. §S 
lemoly impressed with the importance of these truths, the 
“Virgioia Convention for promoting the abolition of slave- 
ry,” would respectfully solicit the atienijon of their fellow- 
citizeus to the evils resulting from the existence of slayery, 
and to the arguments which are advanced in support of its 
gradual abolition. 

It is a lamentable fact, that Virginia has, for many years, 
been rapidly declining in wealtk and importance. To de- 
monstrate that this effect has been produced by slavery, an 
examination of the present condition of agriculture, to- 
gether with a comparative estimate of the increase of her 
population is necessary. 
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Previous to the establishment of our sational indepen. 
dence, Virginia was far superior to many of her sister 
states (then colonies) in agriculture and in the extent or 
her pepulation. What is ber situation at the present time! 
and hew has she improved the advantages which that glo- 
rious ¢vent secured? Instead of advancing to that degree 
of prosperity which bas distinguished the free states, the 
patriot perceives with mortification and regret, that she 
bas remained stationary, or has been retrograding. With 
a fertile soil and salubrious climate, he can bebold large 
and extensive tracts of country, intersected with numerous 
streams of water, which ought to have been the abode of 
ceaseless, active and unremitting industry, nothing but a 
dreary and barren waste, utterly and hopelessly abandoned. 
The soil, for the want of the skill, and enterprise of free. 
men in its cultivation, bas been reduced to the most wretch- 

sterility; and thig too in the immediate viciaity of a 
market where there is always a demand, 

But we have hitherto failed to improve—if we have ne- 
glected to avail ourselves of the blessings with which a 
bountiful Providence has supplied us,—the period is ap- 
pr@aching when our situation will be rendered still more 
lamentable and embarrassing. 





At the close of the revolution Virginia had no eompeti- 
tor to supersede her in the market, or to afford a dangerous 
rivalry in any of ber various productions. Since then the 
western states have been added to the Union. An exten- 
sive territory which at that period was nothing but a hide- 
ous wilderness, has now become the seat of a numerous, 
enterprising and active population. To give encourage- 
ment to its industry, and to afford the means of applying it 
to advantage, channels of communication are opening in 
various directions from thence to the seaboard. When 
these are completed, the wesiern states will enjoy all the 
advantages of a market which are possessed by the most 
favored of the southern states. They will be brought in 
competition with the south upon principles of perfect reci- 
preécity. 

How are we prepared to meet them upon those terms? 
How do those sections of our country now stand in rela- 
tion toeach other? Without the aid of those advantages 
which Virginia possesses—destitute of a convenient mar- 


ond Virginia in many of those improvements which con- 
duce to the wealth of a state and the prosperity of its citi- 
zens. To what cause is this justly attributable? Let the 
pernicious effects of slavery, as exhibited in the decline of 
Virginia, and the rapid advance of Obio where ail the la- 
borious occupations are performed by freemen alike inter- 
ested in the welfare of the commuoity, answer the ques- 
tion. Here we find a convincing acd triumphant illustra- 
lion of the superior excellence of free over slave-labor. 
What will be our situation, when by a free and easy com- 
munication witb the market, not only Obio, but the whole 
western country will be brought into direct competition 


{gon easily accessible,—Onio has already advanced far be- 





‘with the soutb? With the present character of our popu- 
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lation, can it be possible for us Ipng to sustain such a 
test? These are questions of g@at and momentous conse- 
quence, and demand the attent pn of all those who feel an 
interest in our future welfare. |The period is not far dis- 
tant when facilities will be afforded for transportation te 
our markets of every species/of western produce. Free 
labor, when applied to agriqilture, will be brought into 
immediate competition or slave labor, and the result 
must be, as it always bas begn uoder similar circumstances, 
disastrious to the latter. fre not these facts sufficient to 
create just and universal a/arm? Is it not time to be arous- 
ed from that disgraceful) lethargy, in which we have so 
long suffered? If the individual, who couid behold the ro- 
in of his country with composure, even when beyond his 
control, is justly considered an object of abhorrence or 
contempt; what excuse can be found for our negligence, 
when we have the remedy in our power, yet neglect its 
applicatiog? But the pernicious consequences of slavery 
are not confined to agriculture; they operate alike to the 
injury of every interest in the community. 

Among the great interests which claim the attention of 
the people of this country, that of domestic manufactures 
is not the least important. There was a period in our bis- 
tory as a nation, when we were chiefly dependant upon fo- 
reign nations for all the articles of this kind that were neces- 
sary for our convenience and comfort. The disadvantages 
under which we laboured, and the evils consequent upon 
such a stateof things, have given rise to a system of pro- 
gressive legislation, baving for its object the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures. Under the fostering pro- 
tection of the government, manufactures have been esta- 
blished—enter, has been awakened—the genius of the 
artisan has been called into déctive exertion,—until we are 
now enabled not only to enter into successful competitidn 
with foreigners in almost every article, but in some they 
have been completely and absolutely driven from market. 
It then becomes a matter of grave and interesting inquiry 
how far Virginia is capable of receiving the benefits which 
a parental government designed to bestow equally upon 
every part of the community. 

If slave labor when applied to agriculture is inefi- 
cient and paralyzing, it must be inapplicable to manufac. 
tures. 

Slavery is directly opposed to that accumulation of capi- 
tal—to that creation of skill and ingenuity which is essen- 
tial to great manufacturing establishments. Let us cast 
our eyes over the map of Virginia—let us observe her nu- 
merous navigable streams, together with the natural feelli- 
ties which are afforded for manufactures, ond we will at 
once perceive the immense advantages which would ac- 
crue from theirimprovement, We do not deem it necessa- 
ry to enter into an examination of the shetrent questes 
whether domestic manufactures should receive the protec- 
tion of the national goveroment, or fo iovestigate the 
principles of political economy which are applicable to it 
These we submit to the candid and sober decision of every 
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hones! inquirer, Slavery interposes an insupera- 
ble v»stacie in the application of our present re- 
sources to the promotion of domestic manulac- 
tures. This arises from the character which i 
gives to our entire population. 

There is no prisciple of political economy 
more incontrovertible, than that a numerous and 
active population is essentral to tbe wealth anu 
prosperity of a nation. Experienee has also de- 
monstrated that in proportion to the security wich 
is afforded in the enjoyment of those rights which 
naturally belong to every individua', the increase ol 
population will be promoted. 


If we look to Europe we will find this principle 
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wkly effeminacy in that which remains, 


public utility, is paralyzed, that pobdlic spirit, which 
would make rivers and mountains tributary to the 
zeneral welfare, is rendered inelficient by the ope- 
ration of a system which holds out no inducement 
‘o exertion on the part of the laboring class of the 
cormunity. 

Having demonstrated that slavery is hostile to 
our interest, we will now proceed to show that it is 
incompatible with oue salety. In the first place, it 
has a tendency to excite sectional animosity. ‘Tis 
arises from the contrariety of interest which it en- 





fully confirmed. For even the bleak and barren | 


country of Switzerland sustains a population of | 
near une hundred to the square mile, whilst Spain. | 
blessed with many of those natural advantages 
which conduce to he prosperity of a country, has 
little more than fifty to the square mile. ‘SVnence 
arises this astonishieg dilfereace? The answer is 
obvious. In Switzerland man is exalted to his 
proper dignity. He stands apon an elevation, 
which, when comp:rd with the political degrada-| 
tion of the Spaniard is equal to his own lolty 
mountains. He enjoys civil liberty, and what is of 
equal importance, the confidence of its security 
Far different is the sittation of Spain. Laboring 
unter the oppression ofthe government—burthen- 
ed with impositions unter which no nation cap 
prosper, the arm of intustry is deprived of its 
greatest incentive to actien—the conscientiousness 
of meeting ils reward. But we need vot look to 
turope for evidence to prove the position, that ra- 
dias rection is conducive to an increase of popu- 
lation. We may find it abundantly verified in our 
own conntry. Let us compare Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetis, the one a slave-holding, and the other a 
non-slaveholding state. Massachusetts, by the 
census of 1820, bad a population of seventy-two 
to the square mile—Virginia by the same census 
had but seventeen, That this difference is solely 
the effect of slavery, is evident from the fact that 
nature has denied to Massachusetts many advanta- 
ges which she has afforded Virginia. Again: in 
1810, New-York had a population of near 960,000 
inhabitants; and in 1820, 1,373,000, making an 
increase of more than 400,000 in 10 years. The 
population of Virginia in 1810, was 974,090, being 
more than that of New-York, but in 18:0 it was lit- 
tle more than 1,000,000, and the increase in that 
time was less than 91,000, whilst that of New- 
York in the same period was npwards of 400,000. 
But if it has had this effect upon population in 
regard to its numerical strength, it is still more 
desolating when app'ied to its chamacter. A popu- 
lation, to be efficient, must be active. Every por- 
tion of it should be engaged in some useful or 
valuable employment. One part of the community 
should never be made tributary to another, or de-, 
pendent upon its labor for support. When this is 
the case, the body politic nourishes and supports a 
class of persons, who, so far from contributing to 
the prosperity of the state, are continually extract- 
ing from its substince without adding to its com- 
mon stock. 


The effect of slavery in the southern states has 
been generally such as to divide the population in- 
to two classes, the rich and the poor. The inter- 
termediate class, which lies between the extremes 
of poverty and wealth, which is always the most 
useful lo a state, is drivea by the natural operation 
of system to seek a refuge from extreme indigence 
in the free states. They retire individually or coi- 
lee ively to those states, where their usefulness wii! 
be justiy appreciated and their characters proper- 
ly respected. Hence we find all the young ani 
active yeomanry of our country emigrating to 
other states, carrying with them their enterprise 


zenders, Every accurate vbserver of our bistory 
will have remarked with pain and anxiety, that 
upon all great and political questions which relate 
io the foreign or domestic policy of the country, 
the north and the south have been arrayed against 
each other. This difference is rapidly approxima- 
‘ing to a state which will render every effort to 
remove itunavailing. The north, when laboriug 
under the pressure of commercial restrictions, 
was reproached with disaffection to the union or 
treason to the country. ‘The south has denounced 
the poiicy of the north in terms of unmeasured 
hostility; and this has arisen, not from an inherent 
difference in their 1nterests—not because the pros- 
perity of the one is naturally incompatible with 
the welfare of tbe other; but from the artficia! 
influence which slavery produces. This animosity 
between different sections of country, if not time- 
ly restrained, (and we cannot expect the effect to 
cease while the cause remains,) will inevitably tend 
to weaken the bonds of the national confedera- 
tion. Let not this be received as idle declamation, 
or extravagantsupposition. History has furnished 
too many examples, All sectional animosities in 
any country naturally tend to this result. Our situ- 
ation in that event would be difficult to portray. 
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most useful part of our population; if nourishes a lupon weak and detenccless Africa. 
That from their country, aod from all that is dear to bu- 
love of country, which displays itself in works of |nanity, Ler innocent and unoffending chiidren, 








Enfeebled by disease—rontainining the elements 
of our destruction in our own bosom—irritated by 
the increasing greatness and power of those states 
which surround us,—we would soon have one part 
of our once endeared confederacy rising apon the 
ruins of another. If then “history be philosophy 
teaching by example,” let "s profit by it!! 

These are the evils which slavery imposes upon 
our country. We cannot conceal them from our 
observation; they are continually preying upon our 
prosperity. 

But althongh many are ready to admit that itis 
an evil productive of these consequences, yet they 
maintain that it is one which has veen imposed up- 
on us by a fatal and invisible necessity. This as- 
suinption, of a dark and mysterious necessity, has 
been resorted to on every occasion where there has 
been a consciousness of acting contrary to the 
great and immutable principles of justice. Hence 


the rights of a portion of ils citizens—when it 
exercises the most odious tyranny—when it de- 
prives them of the most sacred privileges,—it 
seeks its justification upon undelined principles of 
political expediency or moral necessity, It is this 
principle upon which the government of the old 
world justifies the oppression of theirsubjects;cand 
apart of the new, im imitation of their example. 
would find in it an excuse for the absolute slavery 
of a part of their fellow creatures, 








Without entering into an argument to disprove 
the general principle that some evils are neces#a- 
ry and unavoidable fron having been imposed by 
circumstances beyond ‘he contro! of human agen- 
cv, we must be permitted to deny its application 
to African slavery. A necessary evil, according te 
one conception of it, presupposes an unavordable 
nnd compulsory introduction, If we examine the 
commencement of Afrmesn slavery, we will find 





ani industry, to swell their population and add to 
lnetr prosperity. But it uot oul) dvives off the! 


vi wan. Possessing himself of tue power, be falls 
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we find, that when a government ceases to protect} 
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and in this country he finds a reward for bis cruel- 
ty, perfidy aud inhumanity. But this it may be 
said was the work of our ancestors, over which 
we could have no control. But are we not con- 
tinuing the system produced im contravention to 
every principle of justice and humenty? Let us 
then, instead of exercising our inzenuity, to quiet 
the painful reflection that we are ihe imstruments 
of injustice—that we are degrading a portion of 
our feliow creatures to the lowest depth of human 
degradation ;—seek the means of relief from the 
evils which it gives rise to, Let us not be deterred 
from the commencement of this beneficent work, 
by reflecting upon the greatness of the undertak- 
ing. It it should be attended with difficulty, we 
will be amply repaid by the blessings which 
would result from its success. That it would be 
inexpedient to emancipate the whole namber of 
slaves immediately, without provision for their 
removal, is obvious and unquestionable. But that 
it may be effected by a gradual operation, looking 
equally to the interest of the slave holder and the 
welfare of the slave, is believed to be equally true 
and incontestible. 

The plan which we would recommend to the 
serious consideration of our feilow citizens is, first, 
that a provision be made in the cons‘itulien of ovr 
state, declaring that all slaves born after a certain 
(late shal! be free upon arriving at a certain age. 
To eflact this object the convention which will 
be called to revise the constitution of the state, wiil 
afford an opportunity, which a just regard for our 
own welfare, and the security and safety of our 
posterity, should not permit as to neglect. This 
plan has been carried into execution in several of 
the states with the most happy and benefficent 
results, ‘They have arisen to a degree of prospe- 
rity unexampled in the history of nations. But 
we may here be assailed by the objection that the 
ronvention, by the performance of this duty, would 
nfringe upon the rights of individua's—that it 
vould deprive them of a species of property 
which we had previously recognised as sucn, How- 
tver this objection may apply to an immediate and 
tnconilitional abolition of the system, it is believed 
to he wholly untenable when applied to the gra- 
tual plan under consideration. For it must be con- 
teded, that upon abstract princip! s no person can 
establish a right to the liberty of anotber. All 
the right which can be claimed upon any princi- 
ple of construction, is that which is conferred 
by constitutional sanction or legislative enact- 
ment. To make this apparent, we will consider 
the rights of men as vested and inherent. The 
latter we cannot be deprived of without an usurpa-~ 
tion of power; the tormer, being confered for 
some special purpose, or merely acquiesced in up- 
om some principles of expedience, is of necessity, 
of atempo:sry character, and removeable at the 
will of that power by which it was conferred. Of 
the latter are all rights (fit be not poiitical sacri- 
lege to term them rights) which have grown out of 
our systen. of slavery. It would be an act of 
selfimmo'ation to maintain that the claim to the 
shave is founded uporp an inherent right, For all 
inherent rights are voiform and universal, and con- 
srquently we would subject ourselves to the same 
fabilities, to the same servitude, which we impo 
ded upon the unfortunate African. We would re- 

erse every principle of political morality; we 

rake power and not righ! the universal principle 
vfaction, Ifthen the claim of the moster to pro- 
erty in his slave is not founded upon an inherent 
recht, it mast have been conferred by some autho- 
vity; and this authority is founded in the sanction 
vt the legislature of the cointrey. Remove this 
anction and the African is tree; and every effort 





that it originated solely m the cupitlity and avarice’ 


'» enslave him would be an act of lawless usurpa- 
tion. But the iwsertion of such a clause in the 
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coustitution, as that which is recommended, wou!d “ouragement, induce others who may be disposed! oppressions 
to act honestly and correctly, to become the parta-| 


interfere with no rights either vested or inherent. 
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In providing that all slaves born after a certain | kers of their guilt—We have often heard, even in! rights of individuals, from the proudest freema: 
date sha!! be free upon arriving at a certain age, it the days when we were school-boys, that “evi! eom- | that stalks abroad in all the splendid majesty of 'i!», 
is believed there wiil be no infringement of the ‘munication corrupts good manners,” and experi-|to the lowest slave that bleeds beneath the rod « 
rights of individuals. It does not refer to the ac- ence has long since taught us that men, whether) power, to maintain them in their last and best un 


tual possession; it applies to those only who may | 


Come into existence after the time provided. 

In the second place we would recommend thy 
colonization of those who would be willing to re- 
move from the country. Jt is the opinion of som 
of the mest eminent statesmen of our country tha 
they may be colonized upon the coast of Africa ai 
at an expense trifling and insignificant, when co-n- 
pared to the advantages which would result both 
to the African and to this country. The condition 
of the colony of Liberia is such as to afford con- 
vincing evidence of the beneficial effects of a re- 
moval. To effect this objeet in relation to those 
who would be willing to remove to that country, 
the resources of our country are amply sufficien(, 
nor could we select. an object more worthy of 
their application. It would relieve the country o! 
a population, the evil of which is almost incalcu- 
lable. It would be the imstrament of substituting 
in its place the ceaseless activity of freemen, and 
our country would no longer present the painfui 
spectacie of a natior, whose political institutions 
profess (o be dedicated to the freedom and happ:- 
ness of mankind, tolerating a system ef oppression, 
the most degrading which the annals of any age 
have ever exhibited. 

Josern Hacxxey,— President, 

Tuomas Wricut,— Secretary. 





JUDGE MAURY. 


We extract the following from an able charge, delivered 
by Jonn M. Mavar, to the July term of the eriminal Court 
at Natchez. The whole charge breathes a nobleness of 
feeling and a goodness of heart, which do honour, not only 
to the man whose bosom contains them, but to the secti 
ofcountry in which he lives. Let principles like the 
lowing, become general, and wo be tothe cart-whip! 


Gentlemen of the Grand Jury:~The Law 
quires that certain acts of the General Assem 
should be given in charge to you, at each term 
the court; and in obedience to this requisitiong| f 
charge you in the first place, to take into consi 
ation the provisions of an act passed on the 1§ 
day of June, 1822, concerning slaves, free ne 
and mulattoes. Offences against this act have 
erally tallen under the coguizanace of the jus 
of the peace or those of the county court. But the 
74th section gives jurisdiction also to the circuit 
court, by means of presentment by the grand jury; 
and in as much as this court is expressly empowere 
with concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit court 
in criminal matters, I have felt it incumbent upon 
me to invite vour attention to some of its provisions, 
because of their importance to society, but more 
paiticularly, because I am required to do so by the 
law, 

You are especially called upon, to notice those 
sections of the act which relate to the importation 
and sale of slaves as merchandize. The mischief 
against hich they were intended chiefly to provide, 
was the introduction ‘nto this state, of slaves who 
had committed crimes in the state or territory from 
which they might have been bro’t and who were 
geverally without principle and of the most aban- 
doned character The evils attendant upon the 
intro luction of such persons amongst us, are almost 
incalculable. They corrupt the moral atmosphere 
of the country; degrade by their vices and by their 
examples, the state and reputation of the society in 
which they mingle, and continually jeopardise, 
their very presen-e, mappa and lives of good 
avd peaceable men. e have already a su ficient 











number of )ad negroes amongst us, without the in- 
troductiun of others, who may not only viulate 
the law themselves, but by their example and en- 





d|which savage ingenuity can inflict. 


bond or free, are measurably the creatures of eir- 
cumstances, and are apt to acquire the character’ 
& habits of those with whom they associate. By 
associating with such as are hardened in villany, 
and who have become more dangerous and despe- 
rate, perhaps, because of the frequent an disgrace- } 
ful punishment, which they may have suffered in 
consequence of their crimes, low, dishonest and 
wicked feelings are acquired by your slaves. Such 
of them as are ignorant and weak, altho’ they may 
be honest, are easily seduced from the line of recti- 
tude, But many of them, debased by cruel and 
ignominious punishments, or by the degradlingnature 
of their habits and the utter bopelessness of their 
situation in life,are inclined to be vicious alrea- 
dy, and will therefore yield without much resistance 
to the force of the temptations with which they are 
surrounded. It is the object of every good govern- 
ment to promote the moral health an! happiness of 
its citizens and also of their slaves, if any they 
have, by the correction of existing evils, and the 
remedy of prevailng mischiefs; and they onght 
therefore, to be plaerd, if possible, be, ond the reach 
of corruption and the influence of corruptive cir- 
cumstances, Ani it was with a view to this object 
rather than as some have contended, with a view 
to the regulation of commerce, which is however, | 
in some measure, the natural and necessary conse-| 
quence of them, that the sections IT have alluded to,| 
were incorporated into the act by the legislature.| 
Other sections of the act relate to the association of | 
white persons with slaves, free negroes, and mulat- | 





of free persons with slaves, to rebel or make insur- 
rection: assaults and batteries, and the administra- | 
tion of medicines with intent to kill; grand and 
petit larcency, the removal of slaves out of the 
state or county without the owner's consent, and 
with a frauduleut intention, and the infliction upon 
slaves of crue] and unusual punishments. On this’ 
latter subject it may not be amiss for me to remark 
that I have frequently thought the citizens, and even | 
grand jurors of this state, have been too regardless 
in relation to slaves of that language in the consti- 
tal and the laws which declares that cruel and. 
upusual punishment shall not be inflicted. Many) 
seem to regard them as they would any other pro-| 
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they may possess, either as incapable of pain 
or capable of enduring the severest tortures | 

But every’ 
human being is endowed by nature with equal 
rights, and for the most part with the very same! 
senses, and tho’ some, by cruel fate or the cruel 
and remorseless rapacity of man, are bro’t down 
from the altitude of freemen, and doomed to be the 
slaves of others; yet by the humanity of our law, 
they are entitled to some priviliges of which the 
most tyranical & oppressive masters should not 
with impunity, be permitted to deprive them. 
Pure and proper slavery, such as was known to 
ancient Rome or motern Barbary, does not exist 
in the United States, altho’ a class of persons dif- 
ferent froin freemen is acknowledged at least by 
implication even in the very character of their 
Pai It is sadly true that we have slaves. but 
the master, under our institutions, has not the also- 
ate a unqualified dispos tion of them, together 
with all their natural rights. But however low their 
jon, and however painful & shocking to the 

fe of human nature, their su/Terings im some 
may be, they are still exempted by express 


ion from the infliction of crue! and unusual 
pwiishment. And to this leval and constitutiona 





and ‘most benevolent provision, they may ancho 
the’ iselyes secure from the fury of passion & the 








tulat- | -epair the roof of my hut?” 
toes; the conspiracy of slaves, and the conspiracy |/*Pe'r roof of my 


munity, If their privileges are tut few, they oug)) 
not therefore to be the more freely infringed, «od 
and forthe y ery reason that they are few in number 
we should guard their integrity with the most 


_ jealous vigilance. 





THE POOR NEGRO WOMAN. 

The following affecting story is extracted from a view of 
‘be Span'sh Colosy, by Duvallion, Will vot Anerican 
freemen diush when they recellect that thonsands of “puor 
negroe women" in the United States, are in a condition quite 
as unenviadle , 


“Let us visit the old woman who has seen her 
bundreth year, said one in the compacy; and we 
advanced to the door of a little hut, when an old 
negress of Senezal appeared, so decrepitated, that 
she was bent toward the ground, and obliged to 
lean against the side of her but to receive the com- 
pany assembled at the door, She was deaf, but 
her eye was still lively. bwery thing around her 
showed that she was destitute, and wretched We 
found her occupied in boing a little water and 
rice for her supper; she was alone and abandoned, 
her strength exhausted in a long life of slavery. 

This woman, now in her hundreth year, had for-. 
merly nourished two white children, brothers to one 
of the gentlemen then presentawhom she had seen 
arrive tocomplete growth and had afterwarda fol- 
lowed tothe tomb, ‘The old woman on perceiving 
him, called bim by name, and with an air of kind- 
vess truly affecting, asked. “and when wilt thou re- 
It was almost uncov- 
ered and the rain poured down freely. The master 
raised his eye towards it; it was no higher than the 
hand cou reach “I shall think of this,” said he, 
“Thee will think of it? thee always tells me so, but 
nothing ##done. Hast thee not my children who 
could mend the hut; (two negroes, her grand chil- 
dren) and thee, art thou vot their master, and thou 
not thyself myson?” “Come” said she, taking him 
by the arm, and introdncing him into the cabin, 
“come and see thyself these openings; have pity 
then, my son, on the old Irrouba, and repair at least 
that part of the roof which is above my bed, it is all 
Task, and the good being will bless thee.” And 
what waster bed? Alas! three boards grossly con- 
nected, and on which was disposed a bundle of 
parasite plant of the country. 

But, poor negress, thou addressest a heart of 
stone. The roof of thy hut is almost uncovered, 
the sleet and rain beat against the miserable bed; 


thy master sees all this, and yet has no compassion 
' for the poor Irrouba.” 


SLAVES t¥ MEXtCO. 


[ cannot conclude this sketch of the population 
of Mexico, without remarking upon one great ad- 
vantage which New Spain enjoys over her neigh- 
bors. both in the north and south, in the almost to- 
tal absence of a pure African population. The 
importation of slaves into Mexico was always in- 
considerable, and teir number in 1793 did not ex- 
ceed sir thousan! —Of these many have died, ma- 
ny have been manwnited, and the rest quitted their 
masters in 1819, and sought freedom in the ranks 
of the Independent army --so that [ am I believe 
justified in stating. that there is now hardly a sin- 
gle slave in the centeral portion of the republic. 
In Texes, (oa the novthera frontier.) a few hare 
heen introduced by the Vorth Am-rican settlers; 
bat all farther importations are prohitt/ed by law, 
and provision has bren made f r secu ng the free- 
lom of the offspring for the slaves aow in exis- 
tence.-—dmerican Traveller. 
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Fuk THE GENIG= OF UNIVERSAL HMANCIPATIUN. 
INTEMPERANCE IN N. C. 
( Continued.) 

When we cast an intentive glance over the re- 
gions of ignorance, and behold the penurious thou, 
sands, who are deterred, by the frowns of poverty 
from approaching, even the most humble abodes 
of instruction, and add them to the number of those 
who are trained forthe pillory and prison, in the 
schools already mentioned, we shall not be surpri- 
sed to find them planting their foot-steps in the 
fruitful nurseries of vice, growing up, for a while, 
in habits of intemperance, and then prostrating 
themselves upon the earth in sottish stupefaction, 
like the “dying vegetation of the world,’. when 
blasted by the “poisonous dews of autumn'” 
What shall we say to a people who boast of their 
privileges, and yet spend their fleeting moments in 
a shamefnl neglect of the means by which alone 
these privileges can be secured to themselves, or 
extended to their children? —W bat shall we say to 
the Legislature of a Christian community, whose 
deliberations have been witnessed by fifty-two annu- 
al revolutions of the sun, and yet nothing done to- 
wards extending the blessings of education to the 
great mass of people, without which their bhappi- 
ness cannot be secured, nor an unsullied govero- 
ment transmitted to posterity? 

Will not the people be roused from their sottish 
slumbers, and yet snatch the numerous blessings 
which heaven has showered upon them, from the 
devouring fangs of ignorance and transmit them, 
unstained, to succeeding generations?—W ill not the 
delegated guardians of the public prosperity, be ex- 
tricated from the labrynthian mazes of indolence 
and error, by a clew held out from the ballot-box 
of their insulted constituents, and put into cpera- 
tioa a system of public education, calculated to ex- 
tend its heavenly influence to the humblest abodes 
of poverty, and relieve the minds of the people from 
an intolerable burthen of ignorance?—This will 

urify and establish their principles, kindle in their 

reasts a glow of patriotism, and animate their bo- 
soms with the beauties of Religion. Will not in- 
temperance then, with its lurking train of evils be 
wrapped in sullen gloom and banished forever from 
the western world? 

Turvy. This low and intemperate condition of 
society, produced by an unholy coalition of Slave- 
ry, and his twin sister Ignorance, has invited hypo- 
crisy to rear his burthensome thrones of corrup- 
tion upon the decaying virtues of the people, and 
sink them to the lowest depths of degradation. To 
prove this fact, it only seems necessary to advert 
to the ungenerous and pitiful custom adopted by 
those men who substitute whiskey in the room of 
merit, for the purpose of elevating themselves, up- 
on the growing miseries of the people, to posts of 
profit or distinction. This rediculous, unwarrant- 
ed, and anti-republican practice, bas contrived to 
manufacture a large portion of those intemperate 
characters which infest society and scatter mis- 
chief, with a lavish hand through the country. How 
can acommunity of freemen, without an iutolera- 
ble depression of their moral energies, ever submit 
to be hood-winked by such grovelling prevarica- 
tion? Not an office becomes vacant in the commu- 
nity, but those who are more willing to step into it, 
than to promote the general good, will immediately 
sally forth to the “high-ways and hedges,” or 
muster-fields and grog shops, in quest of voters: 


aod then, with friendly looks and h: own , 
will “‘eompel them to Sein in” and sip the elici- 
ous beverage, until they all become inebriated, 
from the magistrate of the palace to the peasant of 
the cottage. Thus are the,, not unly filched of 
their sacred privileges, but absorbed in mean sen- 
suality. The frequent recurrence of this counter- 
feit liberality grows into habit, and spreads through 
every department of society; while iutrigue and 
Pf are rearing their insulting standard and 
unfurling their clouded banners over the liberties of 
the people! 








—— 


Independent of the intemperate habits ingender- | 
ed by this unmanly custom, it casts an indeliable, 
stain upon the purity of our republican institutions,| 
and absorbs that independence of spirit, and those 
liberal views of the people, which alone can secure 
the stabitity of our government. Is it not astonish- 
ing that a practice, fraught with such dangerous 
consequences, should have been instituted by men 
who venture to support the most distant claims to 
intelligence ond honesty? and what is more, 
that it should be countenanced, encouraged, and 











supporled by the pretended votaries of temperance 
and virtue, until our jails are crammed with crimin- 
als, our poor houses thronged with paupers, our 
country crowded with topers, and our councils filled 
with ignorance? 

Willa spirited people, whose ancestors met the 
marshalled hosts of Britain in deadly combat, ra- 
ther than submit to an unjust assumption of power— 
a people who have spent fifty-two years in extoling 
their courage and fortitude, and boasting of their 
independence, now tamely submit for an enemy of 
their own household to creep in, under the sacred 
mask of friendship, and uninterruptedly sap the 
foundations on which they stand, and tumble them 
into oblivion?—We can scarcely expect a Legis- 
lature, a large portion of whose members owe 
their unmerited elevation, perhaps, to this foul 
corruption, to interpose its authority :—but will not 
an insulted community combine together and hunt 
such office-hunting authors of iatemperance, and 
consequent misery and embarrassment, from soci- 
ety, and deter them, by the frowns of disapproba- 
tion, from thus scattering the fire-brands of hell, 
through the country? 

Fovrraty. The vile custom just mentioned, being 
fraught with worse than Pandora’s evil, has not on- 
ly drawn into its infectious embrace, the ignorant, 
the idle and the worthless—but it has led those of 
more exalted characters aside from the paths of 
rectitude.—Even the professors of religion have 
not entirely escaped its influence: but are, some of 
them however, halting between heaven and earth, 
and neglecting to set those examples of piety, and 
perform those numerous Christian duties, which 
the profession they have made to the world and to 
God, has imposed upon them; and which would 
make such a materia! contribution to the advance- 
ment of temperance and virtue, among those who 
are influenced by their example. 

The first advances of a person towards intem- 
perance, are uniformly marked with trembling 
caution. The gentle monitions of a Christian friend, 
at this vulnerable period of hesitation, would save 
thousands of promising young men from ruin, man- 
tle them with the unsullied robes of innocence, and 
brighten the pages of republican history with their 
virtuous deeds. But alas! Instead of exerting that 
influence which heaven has placed in their power, 
we see too many of these professed patrons of 
Christian piety, mingling with the tippling crowd, 
which collect together through the country, mak- 
ing themselves merry with the ridiculous grim- 
mace of the rabble; and, rather than be counted 
nice, some of them are willing to take part of tLe 
Devilish sport to themselves, and actually stagger 
into sottish stupefaction, and prostrate their lub- 
berly frames upon the earth!—What melancholy 
scenes are these to be acted before the youthful 
members of seciety, so prone to imitation! 

By these infectious examples, others are led to 
the same extremities; the precepts of religion 
abused; the faith of the wavering is staggered; 
and infidelity itself, furnish -d with another prop to 
its infernal doctrines—while the few faithful deci- 
ples are left alone, to weep over this frightful pic- 
ture of human depravity, and lift their prayers to a 
merciful God for compassion upon bis perishirg 
people! Will not those rey one to have feasted 
upon the promises of the Gospel, be admonished 











n time, and discard such groveling sensuality? 
if iN chey uot Guster up courage enough to brave 
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the temptations of ihe world, and wipe off the stain 
of past crimes, by a more strict and pious deport- 
ment through subsequent life? 

Firrury. After the foregoing causes, together with 
others perhaps equally. if not more prolific, have 
combined together, in the formation of intemperate 
propensities, and in planting them permanently in 
the appetites of the people, we find institutions es- 
tablished through the country, where those who 
are governed by these propensities may assemble 
together, under the sacred protection of Christian 
law, and corrupt the youth of our country, by a pub- 
lic indulgence of their slavish appetites. Any per- 
son who finds himself destitute of profitable em- 
ployment, or an honest disposition to labour for. 
the means of subsistence, can make application to 
a “2 Court of Justice,” obtain a special licence 
for that purpose, set up a shop en his own, or his 
neighbour’s capital, and, by manvfacturing furni- 
ture for prisons, fees for professional gentlemen, 
and fuel for the Devil, may raise himself to opu- 
lence, and even distinction. What can be the mo- 
tives by which courts are influenced to make such 
a liberal distribution of licences, which gives the 
additional encouragement of legal sanction to 
those fruitiul nurseries of wickedness, I find myself 
unable to determine. Are they endeavouring to 
replenish the public coffers by the polluted revenue 
arising from this suicidal practice? Let them re- 
member that public funds can only be kept ina 
prosperous condition, by the private indusiry ard 
economy of the people, which the dram-shop Cis- 
cipline has hitherto failed to promote. Should 
they endeavour to excuse themselves, by alleging 
that the proprietors of these legalized establish- 
ments of vice and immorality are bound to prevent 
disorder? Letthem remember that it would be as 
ridiculous to bring frail man under cbligations to 
prevent confusion amidst the mad freaks of intem- 
perance, as it would be to threaten the infliction 
of legal penalties on him who should fail to pluck 
the sun from the firmament and extinguish bis 
flames in the ocean! That it is as impossible to 
prevent shame and wretchedness from arising out 
of those institutions to those who frequent them, as 
to pour the rays of happiness ioto the “ dark ca- 
verns of hell,” or to shut out the pangs of misery 
from the “regions of the damned!” 

So far from having these establishments subject 
to a strict moral government, that the frantic beings 
who are trained in them, not unfrequently sally 
forth, in fits of demoniac fury, and frustrate the 
administration of justice, by bursting into its sa- 
cred halls and pouring vollies of blasphemous 
oaths into the faces of those liberal courts, whose 
lenity and condescension have combined together 
in planting those schouls of dissipation through the 
country. Let it not be said that, if courts of jus- 
tice should reflect upon their duty, and withdraw 
their protection, additional springs would be given 
to the unauthorized practice of clandestine retai- 
lers: because the same opportunity, and the same 
inducements to detect and punish them, would still 
remain. The retai! system, too, and its countless 
train of evils, would loose half their infectious 
qualities by being stripped of their notorious pub- 
licity, and wrapped in the threatens of ap insulted 
law.—And, besides these considerations, | have 
yet to learn the manner in which the ministers of 
justice can effectually guard against the encroach- 
ments of vice, or obliterate the effects of an evil, 
by authorizing the privileged few to monopolize 
the profits arising from the practice of the one, or 
the encouragement and furtherance of the other! 
Let them reflect upon the responsibility imposed 
upon them, as guardians of the public peace, and 
remember tbat nine-tenths of the criminal prose- 
cations, which crowd the dockets and disgrace the 
community, have had their origine in those retail 
shops established by their authority, or in kin- 
dred abodes of crime. Will they not then with- 
draw their protection, and reac) outa threatening 
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hand over these schools of depravity, which send 
ferth an annual swarm of miserable, worthless 
wretches, to prey upon society and people the pri- 
sons? 

Sixtuty. Where shall we find an end to the 
tributary streams that feed this deadiy current of 
gall and bitterness, which is rolling its swelling 
tide over our country, and sweeping away the mo- 
va! virtues and the happiness of the people?—The 
Javish, and unrestrained distillation of ardent spi- 
rits forms anotyer powerful inducement for ovr 
unguarded countrymen, to partake of the unwast- 
ing abundance, upon which their neighbours are 
feasting with such apparent relish and delizht. It 
furnishes the establishments already mentioned, 
with the means of carrying on the broad work of 
destruction; it is poured out overall the land, into 
the empty pots and pitchers, like swill to the swine, 
and is, in fact, the grand means by which all o'her 
causes can possibly produce their effects. Ir is 
perfectly immatetial what causes unite togeth- 
er in the formation of dangerous habits—if all 
avenues to the indulgence of these habits be 
closed up, they immediately cease to be sach, and 


their slavish dupes gradually loose a disposition to} - 


cherishthem. Were distilled spirits manufactured 
in moderate quantities, and then locked up in the 
shops of temperate apotheearies, to be used only 
as medicine, all access to the means of inebriation 
would be closed up with it. It would then answer 


the purpose for which it was designed, and per-|* 


haps become a blessing tothe world. But instead 
of imposing this salutary restraint upon the use of 
it, we find it manufactured in such extravagant 
quantities, and retailed upon such moderate terms, 
that the people have almost universally adopted it 
as an introductory compliment, and continued the 
use of it asa badge of Jriendship! We have uni- 
formly observed that an increase of distillation has 
invariably produced a corresponding increasé in 
the dimen for it, by augmenting the number of | 
those who use it, 


When Slavery has plunged a mortal stab to the 
heart of our prosperity—when ignorance has cast 
her sullen mantle over our privileges—whben dark 
intrigue has threatened the dissolution of our li- 
berties—when the examples of old age, and pre- 
tended piety have beguiled the unguarded foot- 
steps of youthful innocence into forbidden paths,— 
and when the delegated guardians of the people, 
who should watch over, and protect them from 
harm, have left their high trust, and opened schools 
of dissipation among them,—we then see the poi- 
sonous streams of intemperance let loose from a 
thousand distilleries to sweep its poisonous current 
through the country and complete the ruin! 


I mnst here ask permission to lay before m 

country mena few statements and calculations 

ing to shew"the vast amouol of wealth and industry 
annually sacrificed upon the alters of this beloved 
enemy of man. All writers upon the subjeet of 
jutemperance eoncur in this one pout: that the 
quantity of ardent spirits annually consumed in 
the United States, cannot be safely estimated at 


falls below the truth! This lavish wasle of time 








less than Sixty mituions or Gattons! Before 
this “inland ocean” of liquid fire 1s poured down 
the throats of the topers, each person, from the 
distiller to the shop-keeper, must have his profils;— 
every person in this state knows the price at which 
it is generally retailed. We may very safely esti- 
mate the retail price of the quantity above men- 
tioned at one hundred million dollars! Those 
who have marked the habits of the drinkers, 
need not be told that the value of time spent by 
them in strolling through the country—in /aughing 
round the bowl—in wallowing in the mud, and re- 
covering from stupidity, is worth at least five times 
the money they spend. This, (without any addi- 
tiona! sums for the erection of jails, penitentiaries, 
criminal courts, &c. which owe their present con- 


spictous stan! in sscivly te the crog-bloated gem: | BF+ike ~cuilterm Nabobs, look well to the ways in which! governed. 
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try,) would swell the amount anaually expended,| wolk. Let them “deplore the evils of slavery” and waiue vv. ¢ 
to more than siz hundred million dollars! This; the “wrong onrainatiy done to our fellow-mortels.” Let 
sum, with simple interest added for ten years, | them atiompt to screen their guilty heads debind the fool. 
would amount to the incredible sum of sirteen) ish piea that “the thing twas entailed upon ws, and cleave th un- 
thousand nine hundred and ticenty million dollars! | :o us ike original sin.” Let them refuse to diseuss the sub- 
This statement is not exaggerated. l.et every 
one calculate for himself, and be will find that it 





ject, and prate till their tongues are blistered and their 
quills worn to the stump, about ‘*sowing the seeds of insubay- 
dination and rebellion among the slaves" —they will fiod them- 
selves “doomed, like Sicyphus, to roll at a huge stone which 
must be forever recoiling upon them!’ The sentiments 
and pricciples imbraced in the following extract from the 
young Mr. M'Phail's address, are abroad in the land, and 
every attempt to quench them will be like casting oif 
upon the Games! 


‘Companions ef my youth, and fellow cilisens: ~It is time’ 


SS RQ | WZ s J 7izgl,\ we should be thinking about extending the blessings of 
SAs S| WAL, AZZ \ freedom to a certain portion of the human family within 
SSE 


and money, were it saved, would defray the whole 
contingent expenses of the General Government 
for more than a thousand years! Let us, however 
bring (hese estimates to bear upon two iinportant 
points:— 


(To be Continued.) 








the borders of our own country: who know none, but that 
' —— ————— eijoyed by the brute: a cessation from labor on the Sab- 
rT . You have heard this day repeated, the acknowledg- 
BS ed truth, ‘thatell men are created free and equal.” You 
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7 > == > an. it. Then bid the oppressor pause! Bid him re~ 

lease from the yoke of bondage, the much injured and un- 

_Aniversal Bmancipation. ____ | justly held African. Bid him restore him to the land of 
SS o-oo man-dealer,— 





uPpe : i ; ; 
FiIDUS &T AUDAx. Fre venceaxce in the Jurid air, 


Lifts her red arm exposed and bare.’’ 
Whethor w j : , 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1528. | Whethor we consider slavery in a moral or politica! 


sire | point of view, we view it asacurse. The holding of the 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN LUNDY. pe fathers, from whence they were stolen by the accursed 
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| African in stavery, is incompatible with our existence as a 
. | ’ , 

; a a s the Convention of the | noasted free and civilized people. *The negro in our 
ea 7 egret be held on Mon-| country ismade amenable to the same Jaws that govern 
Sealef the G @ sda S7 oe ock °. M. at the of- | ine white man; and is thus acknowledged to be a free 

Soe Re Gears oy Ualvevan! Emeucipetion. — agent, yet (strange inconsistency) he has ne share in the 

As business of importance will be transacted it is request- | making of those laws: the polls are closed against him: be 
ed, that the City ana County members will be punctual in is treated more as if he were one of the brute creation, 
their attendance. \than a bumen being. The white man, freed from the 
Eaowses C. MiRan’s Onsreon.” We have juet been | "tackles of bigotry and superstition, bas in our country 
favored with an*‘Oration delivered by L. C. M'Phail, in | ames qmporel revereten; sr "a irae rapidly 
the city council chamber, before the Jefferson and Frank.-| adios ya ee Ge bebitedle é i ’ bat may we not 
lio Associations of young men, the Clinton and Carrol!!! ef Aa cee ashen: en ‘ape -” nome of bis 
Associations of youths, aod a large assemblage of citizens, | progeaieay: capt grendymeny copays eure ond 
on the afternoon of July the 4th, 1828. The peculiar the wilderness blossom with Ge rem of morality; because, 
pleasure we take in noticing this oration, grows out of the; ‘bey will bear with them, Christianity, and its sure com- 
fact that Mr. M’Phail is quite a young man; tbat amidst all | P8°'M, civilization. The toleration of slavery in any form, 
the glitter, parade and glare of that truly memorable day, | ¥!!! prove the destruction of a republic: let us then che 
cate” subject which the tongues uf statesmen have “trem-) PFes* ® feliow creature, ooly because he is not the same 
bled” to mention, and the withered bands of age bave color a8 bimse!!, can have no hesitation in oppressing one 
pot dared to touch! The evil must be met with a manly | ae hieseewt, and binding upon him the yobe of sareryes 
firmness. We must stare it full in the face, and not sbrink | Tee prieeipel ¥ the same; te calor of man only forming 
back, like contemptable poltroons, from its discussion. | "* ta of his general apecies. Awake! Americans 
Though the passing generation who have trudged well |e cane tase ates! t sshiahd eomaiiiin nish aulitonte 
nigh “through a world of woe,” seem to gaze with in-| \ : 
difference upon the difficulties which their aputhy is eo. ci hegre St ramet 
tailing upon their descendats; we are cheered to see the meted oui Je aetiet i fn Said reer the 
young men resolving to meet them at all hazards, witha | posterity? Will you permit oye o atin 0M rom 
brazen front. ae ae 

While the few who have ventured to stem the current of | ers ne pry eeeaae of ethane 
prejudice and interested knavery, are branded with the anal idibces of tts hon om ' fay F 5 dice 
beautiful and enviable titles of. “Fanaties,” “ENTHUSIASTS,” holder pleads “the African is better a slave than free; be is 
“DISTEMPERED CROAKERS,” “PSEUDO-PHILANTHROPISTS,”’ “and better clad; his wants are better supplied when be is ep wee 
that sort o'thing,” by men whom chaoce has raised high pogihee he i a freee,” Chas te esate of the teatente 
emough to spue their filth upon the face of their “mother| mo wileesllledrlens wubid age pete te ; 
earth,” the youth of our country are animating the patri-| mvt wun dee The free pron wedi tae @ seamen 
otism of each other, fanning up the generous sensibilities sor all the od dices of the people of tt tot nome 
of their nature, painting in lively colors, the wroogs of poten veal shut upos sre he tested © waste “4 
Africa, pointing out the method by which these wrongs seriee bel sso twamder, then, thet be ane oul 
shou!d be redressed, and ealling upon their old fathers, iu rom, we 1d be tty cotitile : the land of 7 
all the pleading fervor of youth and sincerity, to lend the = Not omg ewdl , de vie wore Ag his fa. 
aid of their approving smiles, their counsel, their assis- por r 2 . rh phe i ' Stee ore roof 
ance. The fact is not to be concealed thet the rising | yr baie ° Scatumiacen uclemen’ wealher; he would 
zemeration are growing up to 8 more lively sense of the dis) rie Orator hy this, does not mean to convey the ides, 
qrace aod perplexity which slavery has entailed upon the ‘that be 1s disposed to extend 19 this couutry, the privilege 
country, than those who have passed the meredian of life. to the necno, of mingling bis vote with the white man, ia 


‘ the election of rulefs— policy would at out a better 
This one fact forms a powerful argument in our favor. Let) On es law will e 
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: tify the assertion, that 
those who have aposiatized from the true yankee spirit, 4) bp ouid govern, toat bave Pr éetives theu powers from the 









rrounded by his fam 
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happy 


without providing for his support. On the eve of this age 


the kind master offers freedom to his slave. The idea of 
being free, absorbs every other consideration; the slave 
with joy leaves his master, and comes into his freedom, un- 
der circumstances the most inauspicious: The flower of 
is gone: his body bent by habitual drudgery; 


bh 
disease finds him ap easy prey and hurries bim te the grave. 
If it be proved to us that the slave is kindly treated; that 
rules for his raising are strictly attended to:* what of aii 


this? He is stillasive! He is still bound by the ties of 


slavery. What if the negro sleeps on down, dines on 
plates of silver; and quafls wine out of golden goblets, and 
still beve another master than his God, whatishe? Why, 
stilla slave! Ob enslaved suns of Africa!— | 


‘Til-fated race, the softening arts ef peece, 
Whate’er the huma:.izing muses teach; 
The God-like wisdom of the tempered breast, 
Progressive truth, the patient force of thought, 
Investigation calm, whuse silent pow 
Commands the world; the light that leads 

to Heaven; 
Kind equal rule, the government of |; ws, 
And ali protecting freedow, which wivne 


Sustain the vame and diguity of MAN:—~ 
THese ARE NOT TuORS.’ 





Tus Seceer ovr ar rast!—~A Corespondent of the 
Charleston Mercury, of the 9, inst. has let the ‘eat out of 
the wallet." We had really intended to say no more about 
the Sonthern doings than we have already said; but they 
keep up such a ceaseless prating about the “ragirr” the 
*“‘Umon,” &c. that, in spite of al) their efforts to the con- 
trary, they sometimes—tell the—tautH'—aud when such an 
almost uvheard of thing does happen, we thik they should 
heve credit fur it Set the following paragraph down to 
the credit of a ‘‘Looxen on ww Veniwe,’’ who has Jately 
made bis appearance in the paper aod date abovemention- 
ed, , 

“it was wrong to regard the tariff as a measure emana- 
ing from particular states, and to attempt its repeal by a 
petty warfare of solid interests. We should take higher 
ground. The Constitution has been grossly violated, and 
the State sovereignities are in eminent danger. It is vain 
to calculate upon a repeal through a change in public sep- 
timent, This majority has been increasing in Congres, 
and will tontivue to do so, rapidly in favour of the restric- 
tive delusion. The interests leagued in its behalf are the 
manufacturing of the northern, the grain-growing of the 
middie, and the raw materialists of the western states. 
Those against it, are the shipping of the Atlantic Seabord 
and the agricultural of the slave-holding states. The for- 
mer are advancing in a double quick-time; the latter, if not 
retrograde, at least stationary. 
the increase of the manufacturing interests will be rapid, 
and immense. The census of 1890 will teach the new, 
perticularly the Northwestern states, their great preponder- 
ance in Congress They have nothing if Commo» with the 
Atiuntic states, or with the Southern, If the latter submit at 
this Juncture they are utterly lost; or their struggling sur- 
vivors may perbapas bave the death-bed consolation of ens 
tering into aa effectual combination with the cuunmercial 
States agains! disunion from the West.” 

We would say to this writer, who seems (o possess a 
greater portion of candour end honesty than most of them, 
“come let us reason t.géther."—why is the “agricultural 
tuterest of the slave-holding states” leagued with other in- 
‘eresta against the ereip growing interests of the Middle 
Bietes:” obviously because slete-labour eannot compete 
vith free. Why will the “eens of 1830, teach the new, 





*Alluding to the letter of Seoretar) “ Berbonr, on the 


raising of slaves addressed to the .Jgricultural Society” of 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMA 
ily. There io a chime 
congenial to his nature, he would pass his life with plea- 
sure Dnimbittered with the thought of being @ slave, The 
bille of mortality present us with the deaths of more free 
than slaves. Why do more free negroes die in proportion 
than slaves? The reason isaccouted for: the free that die 


are mostly above the age of forty five years. This is the 
age in our state, above which no master can free his slave, 


Under @ prohibitory tariff 








particularly (be porth-western states, (heir great preponde- 
rence in Congress?”—Because the slavish policy of th 
slave states, has driven their enterp-ising citizens, with their 
weslth aod industry, to people, wiih a bardy rece of 
freemen, the northwestern states, while they (the slave 
states) are left to “‘retrozade, or at at teast, to remain sta- 
uonary.” Why do the citizens of the slave-holding states 
switch and flounce so pitiously, at the growing prosperity, 
strength, wealth and power of the free states?—because 
the latter, unshackled with lubberly tyrants and cowering 
slaves, ‘are advancing in double quick time,” to the summit 
of greatness; and the former, after dabbling too long in dir- 
ty water are now left far behind, to squall by themselves like 
geese that have dallyedin rear of the flock. If a person 
obstinately persisting (against light aud knowledge) in s 
course ledding to ruio, until he buls, head-foremost against 
his own self-created destruction, be entitled to our pity, 
then may the slave states claim al! the compassion that the 
free states have in store; but upon no other principle have 
they a right to claim it,—beeause they have been ten thou- 
sand times warned of the imextricable difficulties into 
which they were voluntarily hurrying themselves, and this 
100, against the pointed teeth of all experience! But let 
‘hem alone—they will yet see their folly and repent. They 
will then ery aloud, in accents more dolerous than we 
have yet heard, ‘save! Om save, OR WE PERISH:” 


Awornern Instaxce. We ask the attention of our read- 
ers to the following extract of a letter from a person whose 
veracity cannot be doubted. 


Mr. Lundy.—Several weeks since I received a message 

from a blackman in the jail @F this County, confined asa 

runaway slave, requesting =" see him. A few days 

since 1 was at Ashborough an got permission to see and 

converse with him. He says bis name is John Fields, son 

of Tom and ’Ciller Fields, that his father and mother were 

both free, and that he has enjoyed the priviledges of a 

freeman ever since be was grown, until he was taken up 
and committed to the jail where he now is. When a boy, 
he says that he was bound to John Pleasants of Orange 
County, Va. lived with him till he was twenty-one years of 
age, then he lived with Charles Aljeu at the Court-House of 
that County, about two years, in the capacity of a servant 
in atavern with Joho Henry in the same County, about 
two and a half years. Wenry then he says, started on a 
journey to Georgia and took him along for a waiter, that 
they started in June 1827, and that Joho Henry died in 
Georgia, after which he, (the blackman) had to shift for 
himself. not being permitted to ride one of the horses, be 
started on foot for Virginia, and that on the way he was 
robb’d of his poeket book, all his money, papers, &e. In 
this situation he was taken up twelve months past, and will 
in about three months from this time, be sold into slavery 
by the laws of the State, uniess his freedom is legally made 
appear, previous to that time. 

The black man further states that his father, Tom Fields 
is dead and that his mother is now married to Harry or 
Heory Carter, that his mother and her husband were living 
on their own land about four miles from Richmond Va. 
when he last saw them ip 1827, that they, or at least his 
mother has lived on the same land eight or nine years; be- 
fore that time she lived in the city and rented a louse of 
John and Ladd, wio keep lumber Louses, aud are 
Quakers. 

I have been thus somewhat prolix, hoping that the pbi- 
lanthropists, or some of them al Jeast, of the places where 
he says his freedom is known, will be favored to see 
enough, through the Genius of Universal Emancipation, to 
sotusly them whether he is ehtitied to his freedom It is 
true that many runaway sfaves tell very slick tales, but 
this man really caused me to believe that he should be 
legally free; notwithstanding | was informed that a gentle 
mon had written several letters by his request to persons in 
Virginia and could get ne answer, 1 will in conclusion ob- 
serve. that should any person, by hearing the particulars. 
believe that this poor mao is legally free, and feel dispusec 
rio make jtappeor so here, there js no time to louse. 
Randolph County, N. C. Sept. 13th, 1828, 
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Hilscelancous, 
a 
MARRIAGE. 
“Marriage,” said my friend Bob, with a sneer 
upon his lib which would have done honour to his 


Satanic majesty himself—‘marriage? It is the 
trap for fools and I'll none of it. Marry indeed, I 
would as soon leap off the cataract of Niagara to 
catch the rainbow benesth; I'm for single indepen- 
dence, and ho'd that man little better than a sim- 
pleton who has not the sense to despise the snares 
of false, false woman!” 

“Why Bob,” exclaimed I, “are vou resolved never 
to marry?” 

Wes, that I am; I don’t mean to have my stairs 
strewed with old stockings, and cast of caps. I 
won’t be tormented with parrots, cats, and atl 
nor allow myself to be disturbed by bad servants 
and squalling children—not I. Let the women 
flirt about toentrap unwary young men; let them 
squeeze their curles, work tieir lace, parade their 
feathers, and flounce their frocks; they ‘waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.’ It may do for com- 
mon men, but not for me.” 

“Well good-bye Bob” said I. 
“good-bye,” and we parted. 

It was not long afterwards that, as I was saun- 
tering down an unfrequented street, I met my friend 
stepping over every impediment with a nice caution 
which astonished me. I was accustomed to con- 
sider him as a wild, reckless fellow, who paid no 
more regard to the whole world than the whee world 
tohim. 1 had never discovered the slightest degree 
of foppishness in his character, but censured him 
for an unseemly carelessness in his dress. He 
keep an old hat merely because it was old, and he 
never laid aside his coat till the elbows were in a 
particular situation. His boots had always appear- 
ed studiously unclean, and he really delighted to 
wear his cravat a-wry. But Bob was now an al- 
tered man.—He was arraye! in a costly suit, which 
silently spoke the tailor’s praise; and one of Young’s 
admired hats sat triumphantly upon his head, with 
a gentle and scarcely-to-be-perceived inclination 
over the lefteye His white cravat, exactly folded 
about his neck, was curiously twisted into a knot 
of mathematical precision; and a brilliant red 
breast-pin, in the shape of a human beart, shone 
sparkling upon seg ruffles, most exquisitely 
clean, Silk stockings and morocco pumps gave 
grace to his handsome feet, and he shook rich fra- 
grance from a ’kerchief white as the driven snow. 
I was amazed, and hailed him with looks and ges- 
tures expressive of astonishment. 

“Why, Bob!”—He feigned not to hear me, and 
was quickening his pace; but I did not intend he 
should so easily esca 

Te, etl l Se js li the name of all 
that’s wonderful, where are you a going, and w 
are you about to do?” ‘ age dra brry 

With a blesh, which his well-apphed hankerchief 
could not wholly conceal, he replied; 

P35 only walking for air and exercise— that's 
all. 

“Oh! that’s all, is it? I wonder you don’t choose 
a busier scene for your rambles; you certainly need 
not be ashamed of your dress.” 

— blushed rosy red agai, and stammered forth 
a joke. 

“Yes, I have turned dandy, just to hu 
wah tame yy j mour the 

“And what?” inquired I. 

He hesitated 4 a oe bit his lips: but sud- 
denly assum is na rankness of deme 
addressed pan. follows: — oe 
media’ dear fellow I believe there is no use of 


conc it from you any longer; : 
well confess it dence.” . sth hie ashy 


“Confess—what?” 


He muttered 





“Why, that I am g-g-g-going”— / 

















rr rrr ne ‘ate 
“Why what's the matter -zoing where?’ 
“To be”—with increased confusion— 
“To be—what?” 
“M-m-m-married!” 
Alas! poor Bob!—he cast his eyes bashfully up- 
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Le 
TURKEY, », Washington’s Works.—The New York Daily 


The population of the European part of Tur- A‘lvertiser states, that instead of any impediment 
key, may be estimated as follows: — being thrown wm the way of Mr. spark’s investiga- 
Wallachia and Moldavia, - - 1,400,000 | 1288 by the new British ministry, he has received 








~ 








; g 7 rE eae. 2, Sa 950,000 Pern'ssion toexamine all documents in the Colo- 
on the ground. The glow yet lingered on hischeek,| po .ni2 Gist: end Milan is 700.000 tial Department. It is said that the work is to be 
and he did look so tender and sentimental, so fuii Bulgaria, ehh 8s ee a , 200.0 0 “translated into German, by a distinguished professor, 
of sensibility and love, that I laughed till he was} ayo? _ 2 ¥ . ord Tue English Crops.—The accounts ot the weath- 
compelled to join in chorus—and we hada hearty); psi? L S a a i poy )\er. and the harvest, are much more favorable than 
roar together, At length our mirth became less Ts asinain * ¥ he pte at our last advices, and it is now said that except- 
tumultuous in its expressions and allowed us breath! po alia or Wie ge many ing in Scotland there will be an average crop. fn 
to renew the conversation. Thessalia. és SA 5 : . 370,000! Yorkshire, the wheat cropis estimated at about six 

“What!” exclaimed I, “you have actually been "nme aliith Weeds “acl the m |bashels the acre less than last year, but the oats, 
‘ensnared by false, false woman!” Telande 2s La alae 1.300.000. Batley, and beans, were above the average erop. 

“Yes, but”— 2 4 sain jIn Lincolnshire, the damage of the great rains, bas 

“And what will you do with the cats and band- Tota! ay been chietly confined to low and marshy lands. 
bores? ”aic 9 9,890,000 | . 


“Oh! be still!” 

“With old stockings and cast off caps?”— 

*Qh! nonsense!” 

“Bad servants?”— 

“Now my dear fellow”—- 

“And squalling children?’ 

“As you are brave be merciful!” 

And with a good natured laugh at the fick eness 
of human nature, [ left him to steer in peace to- 
wards the polar star of his existence, 

[saw him, a few days afterward, with a sweet 
girl hanging affectionately on his arm and evident- 
ly making friend Bob a very enviable person. I 


? 


Dividing this population by races, we have about 
three millions of Greeks, two millions and a half 
01 Sclavonians, two millions of Turks, nearly one 
million of Aibanians, one million aud a half of 
Walachians, or siumniastry. 
Turks are scattered in every province, and the 
Aibanians and Valachians are also found in Colo- 
nies out of their respective Countries. Again, if 
we classify the population by religions, we haye 
but three millions of Musselmen, including the 
Albanian and Sclavonian proseistes, six millions of 
Christians of the Greek church, not quite half a! 
million of the Catholes, and the rest Jews. 





actually experienced towards him af eling of un-! 
common respect, and touched my hat with more) 
reverence than [ had ever done before. 
Thus itis, Mr. Editor, with bewitching woman. | 
We revile her, we scorn her power, we rail at her 
charms; yet she has the private key to the most 
secret recesses of our hearts; and when she once 
chooses to enter, Gregory Grant, with bis most 
winning addresses, might attempt to turn her out 
in vain. There is about her an enchantment which 
defies all caleulation; which makes resistance ab- 
surd, defeat delightful, and victory impossible— 
which captivates the strongest understanding, and 
charms away the stoicism of the hardest heart. 
When we take sacha being to share with us the 
varieties of life, we enjoy one of the greatest! 
blessings Heaven has bestowed. Nature and! 
Nature’: God smile apon the union that is sweeten- | 
ed by love and sanctified by law. 
our affections is enlarged, and our pleasures takea 
wider range. We become more important and re- 
spected among men, and existence itself is doubly 
enjoved with this, our softer self.— Misfortune loses 
halfits anguish beneath the soothing influence of 
her smiles, and triumph becomes more triumphant 
when shared with her. Without her, what is man? 
A roving and restless being—driven at pleasure by 
romantic speculation, and cheated into misery by 
futile hopes—the mad victim of untamed passions, 
and the disappointed pursuer of fiurtless jors. But 
with her he awakens to a new life. He follows @ 
path wider and nobler than the narrow road to self 
aggrandizement--that is scattered with more frae 
grant flowers, and illumined by a clearer |ight. 
New York Mirror. 





KID YAPPING. 

The Winchester Va. Republican, has an inter 
esting narrative of acase of kidnapping, in whicha 
woman was rescued, though the wretch who sold 
her to atrader in haman flesh escaped. Maeb 
credit is due to several individas!s fortheir exertions 
intsisaffawr Dealing in siares has become a large 
bus se. Establishments 


: ire made at several 
pieces in Marylana and Virginia, at which they are 


porchased Ike cattle, These paces of deposit are 
strongly built, and well supphed with irons, thume= 


serews and .gags, and ornamented with cowskins) 


and other whips eftentimes oloody. But the laws 
of these states permit the traffic, and it is suffered, 


The sphere of 


lurkey in Asia is supposed to contain about | 
11,500,900 souls, of which about one half are genu- | 


ing a gross population of 21,500,000, exclusive of | 
the possessions in Africa. Niles. 





ne Passing Events, | | 





ee } 


Letters from Constantinopl:, of the 19, July.) 


state that the great magezine at St. Stephano, had 
by accident exploded, and 600 Turks and 200 Jews 
Wad perished. This was the largest gunpowder 
manufactory in the domimons of the Porte. 

The Od+ssa accounts, of the 24, July, tell us, that 
390,090 men have bern aesembied on au extent of | 
80 Leagues, and may march from the interior at! 
the first signa! in all directions. 

Greece. We learn from the Ancona papers of | 
the 1, inst. that Mr. Stratford Canning had arrived 
at that place, and that M. de Hibaupier-e was ex: 
pected daily to join him.— ‘Ve are also toid bra 
hem was toevacuate the Morea in three weeks, 


From Smyrna.—The Boston Dai 
civesus extracts from Smyrna papers Wibe 5, of 
July. 

News ha! been broazht thither by an English ves- 
sel which spoke the Warpsite off Navarino, ‘ha! 
tOrahio had communicated to the Admirals his de- 
termination to evacuate the Morea. At his request 
the Kagiish brig Rifleman had sailed for Alexan- 
da wit), the Selictar Aga. It was said that the 
Admira\« and Ambassadors of England and France 
had arrive: off, Navrino, and Capo d'istrias bad 
set Uf for that port, 

This report was confirmed through an English 
vessel despatched to inform the Kussian Admiral. 
The eeguse of Ibrahicn's submission was stated to be 
that the Albanians had threatened to leave bim, 
and retorn bome. 

It is stated that the Schah of Persia had refused 
ie the treaty of Abbas Mirza: and had abdi- 
in favor of a younger son, being suspicious of 
Deir apparent. 
~~ Abravetler who left Erzernm on the 2, June, 
had reached Smyrna, and stated that the Russian 

ops from the newly corquered provinces of Per- 
sin had taken that city, which is considered the 
sconvest fortress ic Asia diiuor. The assault waa 





all good people respect the taw.— Niles, 
» 


‘bloody, and the garrison put to the sword. 


i 
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Subdser:: ers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 


Advertiser | 


| The weather was favorable at the last dates, The 
| wheat in Cornwall, and the country round about 

was very fine, and the weather fine for getting it in 
| The potatoe crop isalso very fine. New wheat has 


‘been already sold in that market for ts, @d. the 


The Grecks and! stone of 14 Ibs.—oats for $ 1-2d. the stone, and 
| potatoes for 2d, 
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TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription is Taree Doitans per annum 
payable within six months of the time of subseribing—but 
fullreeeipt will be given, if Two Dotcans aD rirty Cersa, 
he paid in advanee. 

Subseripuons will not he received for lees time thana 


‘ine Turks—the rest Armenians, Curds, &c. show- year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 


ways be paid in advance by distant subseribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The diffiewlty in collecting small sums, at 


la distance, renders a striet adherence to this rule indispen- 


sably necessary. 


if they arc in arrears. 
The postage must be paid on all letters and eommunica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 
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South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets Baltimore 
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A POEM, 
Spoken July 4, 1828, before the Anti-Slavery Society of Wil- 
ltams College. By Wutiam Pitt Pacmag, member of the in- 


stitution. 
(Concluded. ) 
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The grated hatch is rais’d, and now come forth, 
Naked and famish’d and diseas’d from their 

, Sad grave, the remnants few and lorn of that 
Blithe band, which danced whilome at evening fall, 
In the rich groves that shade their native vale. 
Soon on the quacking marsh they weeping stand, 
In silence and in shame, while oft the lash 
With savage hand is plied on the bare nerves; 
To, prove if life have yet a goodly stream 
In vigour to bear on its countless ills. 

. The geil is bent again, and fast and far, 

As if affrighted at that ghastly scene, 


ete 


ne E’en a8 a steed the slave-ship sweeps away; 
Whilst fiercely through the noxious mists the fiends 
Urge on the captives to the distant mart. <7 


Is this the far-famed land where injur'd man 
Assumes his native dignity, and bears 
é The stamp of Freedom on his lifted brow? 
Is this the clime our pilgrim fathers sought, 
To teach the abject world, that still, though kings 
' a May frown and wear their proudest port, there is, 
Despite of all, a brotherhood of dust? 
Lo, from the halls where awful senates meet, 
The rights and liberties of men to guard, 
The ery of blood ascends, and the loud clank 
Of chains, (that stern deep eloquence of wrong 
Which man hath wrought upon his fellow man,) 
Comes up unbeeded 'mid the fierce debate 
Of things benesth the tribute of a word. 
Yea, freedom’s temple is the mart of slaves, 
While echoes still along its solemn aisles 
The voice of our immortal sires, that yet 
Shall rend the thrones of tyrants to their base, — 
Equal and free are all the sens of earth, 
Whate’er their lineage, country, form, or hue. 
O were this instanc’d in this clime of climes, 
Where the oppress’d, degraded, and proscrib’d 
Of the old world, a rest and refuge seek, 
Th’ eclipse that hangs upon its glory now 
Would fade and leave a tenfold brightness there. 


Hail to the hallow'd hour,—the birth-day morn 

Of freedom breaking o’er her chosen hills, 

By peal on peal of ord’pance usher'd in, 

And echoing shouts of millions, ringing out 

Their festive notes from every copse and glen. 

And now round freedom's stainless altars throng 

The beautiful and brave, her worshippers, 

To offer up their incense sweet of praise. 

The eloquent are there with lips of fre 

To count her countless dlessings, and proclaim 

The living glory of her martyr’d sons. 

But wherefore absent some? Yet need not ask, 

While from yon fields the din of toil comes up, 

Where the taskmaster o’er his victim bends, 

And shakes his crimson'd thong, and bids him groan, 

Whilst ev'ry form around in gladness li 

Yes, freedom's sabbath bas no rest for h 

But ber rich gales, whose joyous wings were made 

To waft all sweet and peaceful sounds abroad, 
Unceasing echo his continuous 

Then wonder not there be to name, 

The sacred name of freedom, 

A scorpion fang that feeds on 

And at its fountain poisons every joy. 










































But who shall speak the bondage of the soul? 
O it were well, e’en while the cank'ring chain 
Wears its deep furrow io the captive’s flesh, 
If that the free-born spirit yet were free. 
That heaving bosom enter,—thou shalt mark 
What language cannot paint,—the tomb of hopes 
That, *neath the memory of groaning years 
Upon the heart slow chronicled, exyir'd;— 
The wreck of madness and the dungeon-keep 
Of ignorance, where reason lies immur’d 

In deepest gloom, best attribute of man. 

On that torn heart no healing balsam falls, 


"No voice to break the charnel sleep of hope 


There shines no cheering light to warm the breast, 
Or chase the brooding darkness from its Jair; 

For from his eye th’ oppressor’s savage fear 

Has blotted out the radiations fair 

Of kindly knowledge, beav'n’s high gift to all; 
Aye and more hellish still, lock’d from his bands 


' The glorious page that to the stricken soul 


Brings life and immortality to light. 


Friends of mankind arise. Can ye sit still, 
d at the couch of dying Afric sleep? 
BVill ye not crusade in her hallow'd cause? 
How can ye play the Levite and pass by, 
While she lies low and bleeding in your path? 
It must not, cannot be. Pour oiland balm 
Into her wounds, like the Samaritan. 
Upbear ber io your arms and wipe her tears, 
Theo carry her and lay her down to rest 
In freedom’s inn. Heav’n shall requite the deed. 


Lo now another sail upon the deep sweeps forth, 
Like a swift sea-bird, bending her light wing 
From the lone continent, in glad return 

To her far Island home in tropic bow’rs. 


From her tall spars the white flag bends its peace, 
E’en as a guardian angel, ’mid the stars 


That liberty hath chosen for her crown. 

And who are they her ample deck that throng, 
With radient eyes and bosoms bounding free 
As ihe wild wave, rejoicing on their way. 


Whom, tora by demons from their peaceful homes 
To pamper the low wants of senseless pride, 
A noble band of generous hearts return. 

At such a deed and such a view as this, 

His bosom’s rapture who might envy not, 

Who broke the first fell link in Afrie’s chain? 
Immortal Fixcer,* sweet shall be thy rest, 
Though o’er thy grave the blast of malice howls: 
For therethy requiem shall the captive sing, 
And there the benison of millions fall. 

Freedom has yet her worshippers, and man 

A friend, a brother that can feel for bim. 

Is it not thus2 Witness, ye charming vales, 

Ye woodland 
Witness, ye solemn walls, ye calm retreats, 

To science sacred and scholastic toil, 

Where philanthropic Hall oft wept for man. 
Speak, ye fair Islands of the dark blue sea,— 

Ye countless multitudes of groaning Ind, 

If Hall and Malis ne'er sigh’d for human wo. 
Witness, ye hallow'd graves ip stranger land, 

Or in the bosom of the fost'ring wave, 

Where sons of Williams sleep, the scenes of toil, 
Of suffering, and of death that they endur’d 

For man. Yet that in their own footsteps tread, 
And are familiar grown with forms they loved, — 


Aud clouds that canopy and glass themselves 
In the pure waters of its emerald meads;— 

At the same altar ye that love to kneel 

Even and morn,—prociaim if Williams’ sons 
Would solace stil] te woes of suff’ring man. 





*Founder of the American Colonization Society. 




















Redeem’d from bonds are they,—from human bonds, — 


nes where Mills was wont to stray. 


Mountains and bills which skirt this peaceful vale, | 











Friends of my youth, ye warm, united band, 
Prove yourselves worthy of the name ye bear. 
Brief is your term of toil; yet in the scenes 
Of a great drama ye must act a part. 
And will ye count it nought of glory now 
The steps of Wilberforce to trace ;—of bim 
Whose eloquence the majesty did shake 
Of ocean's queen, as if an earthquake 
Utter'd its deep voice and spoke the captive free. 
From these retreats your elder brothers forth 
Have gone;—to lone benighted Afric some, 
And some to Asia’s peopled climes of death, 
Where they for hapless mar their toils pursue. 
With errour a: delusion they have fought, 
And though their arms were puny, oft have won 
The victory. But some, alas, are gone ;— 
We will not mourn them, for their sleep is sweet 
E’en on the couch of death, and long shall bloom 
Their lov’d remembeance, as a virgin tree 
Beside the waters rooted. ‘Tis for you 
Their deeds to imitate, and teach mankind 
The glorious lesson of benevolence. 
Ye shall not lack employment, for the world 
Eotreats your labours, end philanthropy 
Now smiles to think that ye will join her train. 
Look o'er our own fair country and behold 
What fresh and fadeless laurels ye may gain, 
In sorrow’s cause, from virtue’s ready band. 
List to the negro’s sigh,—the negro’s chain. 
Freedom has beard it, and she sbrinks amaz‘d 
That her first-born should reckless hear that sound: 
Arise then in your strength; arise to act. 
We must not sleep at these all glorious hours, 
Tho’ lull’d by freedom’s spirit-charming strains, 
Lap’d in the couch of ease, beneath the bow’rs 
Of plenty peeping from a thousand plains. 
A world is breaking from its iron chains, 
And like a giant struggling to be free. 
It craves our aid;—then loose the mental reins; 
Aim high;—aim nobly;—to its succour flee, 
And in its writhen’d fields reap immortality. 


(te 


LOVER'S PROPER SEASONS. 


When summer breeze’s 
But waves the trees, 

Just as the sun declinetb, 
Whose golden hues 
Around diffuse, 

And on eaeb leaflet shineth. 


When twilight’s power 
(A gentle bour,) 
Its softness round its throwing, 
And ‘mid the gloom 
A sweet perfume, 
The gentle gale is blowing; 


When smooth and still 
The winding rill, 
Its little waves are sending, 
While here and there 
The streamlets are, 
With it their waters blending: 


When gliding through 
The modest blue, 
The moon her track pursuing, 
Gives to the night 
A teader light, 


A sight—just fit for wooing; 


Then gaily move 
And seek your love, ; 
Give soft and cogent reasons, =~ 

And you will find, 
Tho’ Cupid's blind, 
These are bis proper seasons. 














